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construction historically in such a way as would seem to make impos- 
sible any of the terms ordinarily suggested by grammarians. 

15. Strong and weak are the time honored names for the two verb 
classes in all Teutonic languages. The use of them in English grammar 
is so natural that the burden of proving them undesirable would seem to 
rest with the person who objects to their use in English. It may be 
urged that they are not in the least descriptive; and they are not. 
But will the terms regular and irregular seem more descriptive to the 
child who is trying to classify sell, think, feed, set, leave ? Moreover, is 
there not a wrong suggestion in the word irregular, "not conforming to 
rule" ? Strong verbs are just as regular as weak ones; there was one 
rule for the formation of the strong past, another for the formation of the 
weak past. Is there not danger here of teaching, or at least suggesting, 
something that must be unlearned later if the child ever becomes a 
scholar ? And even if he is never to become a scholar, should we not 
just as carefully avoid suggesting what is false or unscientific? The 
names strong and weak may not be the best that might have been chosen, 
but they seem firmly fixed in the terminology of all the Teutonic gram- 
mars — High German, Low German, Gothic, the various Scandinavian 
dialects. Is it not prudent for English to conform to a custom which 
would seem unchangeable ? Shall we insist on standing aloof in this 
respect from all the other languages of our group ? 

Under the classes of the various parts of speech why omit descrip- 
tive adjectives, by far the largest class? And are not the indefinite 
pronouns as important and as large a group as some of the other classes — 
for example, the relative adjectives — mentioned in this section of the 
report ? 

Personally, I should be glad to hear more discussion on these topics, 
all of which have been sources of anxiety to me in my own teaching. 

Alma Blount 

State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

SHALL THE LAST BE FIRST? 

Are we warranted in teaching as sweepingly as we do teach it the 
principle that the conclusion of a theme is the place of greatest emphasis, 
and as such should be or contain a summary — or to state the principle 
itself a little less sweepingly, that the summary or fact of greatest impor- 
tance should, for the sake of emphasis, always come at the end ? 

Several things have led me to doubt it. First, I have found myself 
driven, in the disciplinary or drill part of my teaching of composition, 
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to do just the opposite. Troubled with the rambling and aimless sort 
of paper that all teachers know, I sought a means of bringing my students 
to realize the gist of their thought before they began to write, and I 
observed that frequently the student's attempt at a summary really 
stood for his first clear perception of his thought. The solution of my 
problem was at hand. I began to require a one-sentence summary of 
the thought at the head of every composition. The summary had 
to be written before the composition was set down. From that time, 
incoherent arrangement and lack of unity ceased being major faults, 
except in the work of beginners. So helpful did I find the method that 
I built up a full year's course of Freshman composition on it. (I found 
this successful too. I printed a manual and had it tried by my assistants ; 
and finding the method successful in their hands also, placed the book 
for publication.) We are little troubled now by the need of revising 
the end of themes; the conclusion usually takes care of itself. 

Second, I observed the close correspondence of this method with 
the method of the good news-writer of the newspaper and magazine 
press. The despatches of the Associated Press illustrate this news 
method. The reports are so written that the first paragraph tells the 
whole story; so that a paper printing only that paragraph has given the 
essential news. Papers that use more of a report do so merely for the 
interest of the amplification that makes up the rest of the article. Many 
papers use very full "stories." Yet these accounts do not lose interest 
as they proceed. This being so, one must concede that the law of 
climax seems by no means so general as we have been taught to regard it; 
there are many instances in which the writer will find it not only safe, 
but indeed desirable, to begin with the facts of greatest interest and work 
down. 

A third consideration that has led me to hesitate about proclaiming 
the law of climax and the principle of closing summary so absolutely 
before my students is this: a common obstacle to clearness in expository 
writing, even by mature writers, is the bringing forward of particulars 
without having yet indicated what these particulars are supposed to 
illustrate or demonstrate. Often, of course, this is the natural result, 
even though unfortunate, of a tendency to inductive thinking. But as 
the fault may readily be confirmed and cultivated by insistence on the 
law of climax and the principle of a closing summary, I do not insist. 
In fact, I do more than refrain. I tell my men positively to outline their 
exposition at the very first, unless there be a special reason for waiting. 
And once more I think that the result has been happy. 
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In short, my observation and experience have brought me into 
serious questioning, whether through a too ready acceptance of conven- 
ient generalization we have not to some extent gone astray. Is there 
sufficient fact behind the always in our dictum, that "the end is always 
the place of greatest emphasis" ? Are there not many times when, for 
emphasis as well as interest, the last should be first ? 

Robert Wilson Neal 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass. 

To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

It's strange, isn't it, that the fables of Bidpai should be so broadly 

scattered about the country ? Yet such is the case. A section of the 

MS reported by Mr. Fletcher in the April number of the Journal has 

come to light in this state. The interest already centered in these 

fables will probably make this MS acceptable to your readers. 

Very truly yours, 

Columbia College, S.C. D. D. Peele 

April 29, 1912 

A SECOND SECTION OF "ANOTHER FABLE OF BIDPAI" 

The owners, unwilling to do an injustice to either class of birds, 
consulted experts. The matter was carefully considered, and an opinion 
was given that was intended to offend no one. The chickens and the 
song-birds were to have equal opportunities. Said the experts, "This is 
a democratic estate. No favoritism must be shown. All must be 
trained alike; then no one can complain. The song-birds need the 
sympathy for the chickens that can come only from learning the science 
of pecking and scratching, and the chickens will appreciate the songs 
of the above-ground birds after they have discovered some of the diffi- 
culties of singing." The advice of the experts was thought good, and 
the owners set supervisors over the tutors to see that the suggestion was 
enforced. 

Now there were certain birds that could swim easily, and others 
suffered if only their feet were wet; some flew into the tree tops, others 
could scarcely leave the ground; some scratched in the ground for food, 
others caught insects in the air or pecked them from dead tree trunks; 
some sang in the morning, some in the evening, and a few at night, and 
others could only quack; and various birds slept at different hours of 
the day. Under the direction of the supervisors, nevertheless, the 
tutors grouped their pupils on the broad basis of " birds " and proceeded 
to instruct them in all the activities of that varied class of created things. 



